INTRODUCTION

' Before we proceed with the narrative we may consider how far the fall of
Sirajud-Daulah was the work of the powerful enemies he had created, and
how far the revolution was a popular upsurge against an oppressive ruler
or a Hindu reaction against Muhammadan rule. The view of Law that
"every one longed for a change, and many flattered themselves ^ it would
take place"23 is not correct, as only those who had a determining voice
in the administration wanted a change. It is equally incorrect to say,
as Hill does, that a deeper cause of the revolution was "the discontent
of the Hindus towards the Muhammadan Government".24 Far from
proving this, Hill has proved the reverse when he writes, "The Nawabs,
relying as they did for their supremacy on a foreign soldiery, considered it
wise to hold their warlike followers in check by the employment of up-
country Hindus in many of the high offices of the State, both civil and
military, and in the Government of the subordinate divisions of the kingdom.
These Hindus were especially influential in matters of finance, for the
commerce of the province was almost entirely in the hands of great
merchants, most of whom were up-country Hindus, like Ornichand and the
Seths."25 Since the Hindus were holding key positions in Government, and
controlled the commerce of the country through their alliance with Govern-
ment, they could not have had anything to complain against the Muham-
madan Government that relied so much on their support. If they had a
grudge against or showed discontent "towards the Muhammadan Govern-
ment", why did they choose another Muhammadan, namely Mir Jafar* to
take the place of Sirajud-Daulah? And it cannot be supposed that by
choosing Mir Jafar they changed the complexion of the Government from
Muhammadan to Hindu! If it is suggested that the Hindu peasantry of
Bengal were discontented, then Hill himself dispels the doubt when he says,
"I think every student of social history will confess that the condition of the
peasantry in Bengal in the middle of the eighteenth century compared not
unfavourably with that of the same class in France or Germany*"26

Hill thinks he is reinforcing his point when he says, "There was at this
time a revival of Hindu feeling coincident with the gradual weakening of
the Muhammadan power throughout India as a whole and, more parti-
cularly, in Bengal. Thus, we find that the partisans of the British were
almost all Hindus or proteges of the Hindus",27 like Mir Jafar, The argu-
ment is unconvincing, for if they had thought in terms of a Hindu revival,
they were unlikely to conspire to overthrow one Muslim Nawab in favour
of another, and, again, they would have thought of the Marathas, who were
near at hand, and not of the British.

The fact is that those who wanted a different Nawab did not think in
terms of a Hindu revival or the overthrow of an alien, that is, Muhammadan
Government. They were just a few disgruntled, self-seeking, ambitious men
who wanted power, and as Sirajud-Daulah was becoming too masterful and
they were losing their power and importance, they wanted to overthrow
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